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Practical Foundry Management 


Management, like education and costing, is a 
subject about which everybody has his own ideas. 
Yet when one has the privilege of meeting the lead- 
ing educationalists or accountants one realises how 
little one knows. So, too, with management, and 
we predict to be of major consequence a con- 
ference on this subject organised by the Council 
of Ironfoundry Associations, and to be held from 
July 22 to 23 at Ashorne Hil!, Leamington. There 
are sO many phases of management that at the 
moment our ideas are far from being clear. We 
personally do not attach so much importance to 
man-hours as do most, except for hand work. It 
is our belief that no foundry can be made to pay its 
way by working machines for eight hours a day. 
It requires 16 machine hours per diem for a foun- 
dry to be a paying proposition. Again, we attach 
maximum significance to the twin* subjects of 
motion study and time study. At the recent Mee- 
hanite Conference we saw a “comic film” which 
related the operation of a morning shave with the 
general principles of motion study. It was an 
American picture, but the simple means by which 
all operations could be subdivided and routed was 
so vivid that those privileged to see it would 
undoubtedly believe that herein was the key to 
successful management. Again, after listening to a 
modern lecture on either costing or the time- 
studying of jobs, one returns to one’s foundry feel- 
ing that herein are the solutions to management 
problems. There may be other notions propounded 
from time to time, but to our mind this forth- 
coming discussion will help those who, like our- 
Selves, desire to get a proper balance in our 
thoughts as to how to marry all these concepts into 
one harmonious whole, and, moreover, to do this, 
if possible, on one sheet of paper. We are assured 
that the discussions to take place will be essentially 
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practical. This is essential, for foundry executives 
are already familiar with the newer concepts of 
management. One thing which is to be stressed is 
the implications of the Garrett Report. Those 
attending will learn just what phases are essential, 
or desirable, or just Arcadian dreams. For a con- 
ference of this nature to be a success, it must be 
attended by as many people as possible, for there is 
an ab initio recognition of the fact that whilst 
the fundamentals of management are fixed, their 
applications vary from small to the very large. 
For instance, in a foundry employing ten men there 
should be no human relationship problems, for the 
owner should know the background of every one of 
his men. For the largest concerns, however, this 
is a major problem, for it is quite possible that the 
majority of the employees only know their chairman 
by his picture in the daily Press. To establish 
a bond between the two is indeed difficult. The 
largest establishments must carry a multiplicity of 
paper forms for each phase of efficient manage- 
ment, whilst the back of an envelope may serve the 
purpose equally well in a small country jobbing 
foundry. Yet each can learn something from the 
other. A jobbing foundry may have to deliver cast- 
ings by lorry to fifty or a hundred local customers. 
The system used is to put all the delivery notes on a 
spike and each morning and afternoon the lorry 
driver decides what he can take out on any par- 
ticular round. Can such a service be rationalised 
and improved? This is the sort of thing which we 
hope the conference will cover, for this is the type 
of question awaiting solution by the smaller 
foundry owners. 
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Institution of Metallurgists 


New President’s Address 


At the ordinary general meeting of the Institution 
of Metallurgists, held at 4, Grosvenor Gardens, Lon- 
don, S.W.1, on June 10, the new President, Dr. Maurice 
Cook (director, Metals Division, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Limited), in his presidential address, dealt 
with the progress of the young Institution, its future 
and its proper functions. In the course of his re- 
marks he said that unlike many other professional 
bodies they had, as an Institution, no tradition. What 
they lacked in tradition must be made up by zeal for 
the aims of the Institution. 

Recognition as a profession, he continued, would not 
be granted to metallurgists merely as a consequence 
of membership of the Institution. It must be won by 
service to the community. They must seek to create 
a more general awareness and a more lively apprecia- 
tion in the public mind of the importance and value 
of the work of metallurgists and of metallurgical con- 
tributions to progress in the past and towards the 
wonders of this modern world. The Institution was 
now, he claimed, representative of the profession by 
reason of its membership, and as such should be recog- 
nised by the Government and other organisations and 
bodies. It was hoped they would turn automatically 
to the Institution not only in matters directly affecting 
the profession but with general problems concerning 
metallurgical training, education and industry so that 
the Institution would be able to speak as a body for 
the opinion of metallurgists. 


Income and Examinations 


The question of income was touched on, and that 
automatically raised the question of membership. 
Without relaxing the standard for admission, it was 
disclosed that they needed a larger membership to 
obtain increased income and_ strength, without 
which their efforts would be hampered. A deliberate 
and intensive effort should be made to recruit all the 
metallurgists in the country with the necessary 
qualifications. Experience of examinations for the first 
year had led to a number of modifications being pro- 
posed for the year 1949 which would place the standard 
on a higher plane and require a greater diversity of 
papers to be submitted. 

In the discussion which followed the new President’s 
address, a suggestion was made that the Higher 
National Certificate, with appropriate endorsement sub- 
jects, might be considered as part qualification for 
membership. 


AS PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED, Mr. T. Makemson will 
relinquish his position of Secretary of the Manchester 
Association of Engineers on June 30 next. Mr. 
G. M. P. McKellen has been appointed Secretary in 
succession to Mr, Makemson and he will take up his 
duties on July 1. The address of the Association from 
July 1 will be:—20, Booth Street, Manchester, 2. 
Telephone: Central 2796. 
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“Family Day ” 


Saturday, June 19, was “Family Day” at the 
Britannia Works of Hopkinsons, Limited, Huddersfield. 
At the invitation of the firm, relatives and friends of 
the employees were enabled to walk through the fac- 
tory, following a planned route whicn enabled the 
visitors to obtain an impression of the many and varied 
activities entailed in the start-to-finish manufacture of 
valves and boiler mountings, and also to enable the 
employees to show their families the work on which 
they were engaged and the surroundings in which their 
working days were spent. During the afternoon, 
several thousands of people passed through the offices, 
machine shops, foundries and other departments, ter- 
minating their tour in the canteen, where they were 
provided with light refreshment. 

Where possible, machines were operated for the 
benefit of the visitors, and displays of products were 
specially arranged for instructional purposes. Several 
departments of the foundries were in use, including the 
steel, bronze and special metal furnaces. A leaflet was 
also provided, giving a plan of the route and outlining 
various items of interest concerning the firm’s history, 
now extending for 105 years. 

REVERTING TO PREVIOUS PRACTICE, the index for the 
FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL will in future be published 
half yearly. 


THE LIGHT METALS FOUNDERS’ ASSOCIATION has 
appointed the FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL as its official 
organ. This announcement is of particular interest as 
it means that each section of foundry employer interests 
has selected the JOURNAL as its official mouthpiece. 


Mr. W. J. TRELOAR, managing director of the Oliver 
Manufacturing Company, Pty., Limited (non-ferrous 
foundry owners), of Australia, whose impending visit 
to this country was recently annuunced, is being 
accompanied by his son. This young man is partici- 
pating in the Olympic Games as a competitor for the 
i00 and 200 metres sprint. 


MANUFACTURERS of water heaters using town’s gas 
as a fuel are protesting against the 100 per cent. pur- 
chase tax imposed by the Government. They dis- 
like being treated like makers of mink coats and 
jewellery. The effect of the tax is so banal, that it 
will be difficult for them to survive unless the tariff 
be materially lowered. 


House Organ 


Albion Works Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 5. Published by 
John Harper & Company, Limited, Albion Works, 
Willenhall. 

This issue carries a simple story by a moulder, Mr. 
E. Betteridge, of a visit he paid, as did all his mates 
making typewriter components, to the Imperial Type- 
writer Company, of Leicester. This visit was arranged 
by the management as part of their policy of making 
their employees more conscious of the importance of 
the work they are carrying out. 
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Present-day Alloys, Im- 


proved Foundry Practice, 
and Fields of Application 


By Dr. E. G. West, B.Sc., F.1.M.+ 


SyNoPsIS 

The Paper first summarises briefly the stages in the 
development of the aluminium-base casting alloys in use 
to-day, and this is followed by a section outlining the 
yarious improvements which have taken place in the 
processes and techniques involved in the manufacture of 
aluminium-alloy castings. Some indication is given of 
the further steps which might be expected in the future 
development of both alloys and casting procedures. 
The third section of the Paper reviews the fields of 
application of aluminium alloys and indicates the new 
outlets being explored. It appears that the expansion 
of the uses of aluminium alloy castings is following the 
general extension of aluminium and its alloys into every 
branch of engineering and the possibilities of still further 
applications are ly no means exhausted. 


The output of aluminium alloy castings in the United 
Kingdom, in the year immediately preceding the out- 
break of war, averaged 11,000 to 12,000 tons annually, 
but during the war period there was a peak capacity of 
65,000 tons in 1943-44. The post-war output, according 
to official statistics,’ was 35,060 tons during 1946 and 
45,000 tons in 1947. 

The present tonnage is thus over three times the pre- 
war output. It is, therefore, appropriate to take stock 
of the position and to look forward to future possi- 
bilities based on past experience. The present Paper is 
divided into three parts:—(1) Development of the 
present-day alloys; (2) improvements im casting practice, 
and (3) expansion of the fields of application. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRESENT-DAY ALLOYS 


Aluminium casting alloys have now been available 
for some 50 years, and their commercial use was quite 
appreciable by 1906, while gravity die castings were in 
production well before the first world war. The earliest 
castings were made of the commercial-purity metal and, 
in spite of the now well-known difficulties in the pro- 
duction of satisfactory castings in unalloyed aluminium, 
some excellent examples remain. The best-known early 
aluminium casting is undoubtedly Sir Alfred Gilbert’s 
statue “ Eros,” which has stood on its bronze pedestal 
in Piccadilly Circus since 1894, with the exception of 
the war years, when it was removed to a place of safety. 
When examined last year, this statue was found to be 
cast in 17 separate parts, as shown in Fig. 1, and the 
components were joined by the usual procedure adopted 


* Presented to the London Conference of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, June, 1948. | 

tTechnical Director, The Aluminium Development Associa- 
tion. 


for statuary, namely, accurate fitting and pegging. In- 
cidentally, it should be noted that this aluminium is by 
no means pure, as the analyses in Table I show. It is 
clear that its founders, Broad, Salmon & Company, 
Limited,t melted the metal, the origin of which is un- 
known, in pots which had been previously used for 
bronze, with the result that appreciable contamination 
occurred. In spite of the presence of the various im- 
purities, the statue has withstood the ravages of London’s 
atmosphere completely satisfactorily—a tribute to the 
lasting properties of the aluminium-base materials. 

To-day, commercial-purity aluminium is used for a 
considerable volume of castings required in the electri- 
cal industry, for certain chemical plant, and again 
recently for statuary. For example, many clamps for 
overhead electrical conductors are die cast in alumi- 
nium of 99.5 per cent. purity, as illustrated in Fig. 2, 
and castings of higher purity still are made for chemi- 
cal and food-processing equipment. 

The earliest attempts to increase the strength of pure 
aluminium, by alloying, resulted in brittle castings of 
poor resistance to corrosion. Research and develop- 
ment in laboratory and foundry have, however, produced 
alloys with strengths exceeding 20 tons per sq. in., with 
satisfactory ductility and high durability. .To-day there is 
no excuse for the purchaser of aluminium-alloy castings 
taking delivery of material unsuited to his particular 
purpose, for there is now a range of standard alloys, 
and mention should be made of the work of the NFE/18 
Committee of the British Standards Institution, which 
will shortly result in a comprehensive series of British 
Standards for aluminium casting alloys for general engi- 
neering purposes. 

One of the earliest casting alloys contained essen- 
tially 12 per cent. zinc with 2 to 3 per cent. copper, 
and as BS.LS it became probably the best-known alumi- 
nium alloy for many years in view of its use for air- 
craft and motor castings during, and immediately after, 
the 1914-18 war. This alloy suffered from several de- 
fects—in particular hot shortness, which rendered it 
unsuitable for die castings; a tendency to age-harden, 
leading to embrittlement; and susceptibility to inter- 
crystalline failure—but these faults have been eliminated 
from later alloys. 

The first alloy used for gravity die-castings contained 
12 per cent. copper. It became well known as BS.L8, 
and was initially used for die-cast pistons for internal 
combustion engines. It was followed at a later date by 
BS.L11 with a 7 per cent. copper content, but origin- 
ally this alloy contained up to 1 per cent. tin and, 
although it was said to improve its appearance, this 








tNo longer in existence; the foundry was situated off 
Tottenham Court Road. aie 
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Aluminium Alloy Casting Developments 
addition: is rarely made now. The alloy showed im- De 
proved hot-shortness properties, and it was in general Fror 
use in the 1920's, either as the straight copper alloy or 1 
containing silicon additions, such as DTD84, which Fro! 
allowed 2 per cent. silicon. ta 
During World War I the demand for an aluminium Fro 
alloy capable of withstanding the temperatures de- 
veloped in internal combustion engines led to “ Y” “ 
alloy, which must be credited to Rosenhain, Archbutt : 
and their colleagues at the National Physical ~ 
Laboratory. This alloy, introduced commercially in 
the 1920's, was the first heat-treatable casting alloy, and 
it is still one of the best aluminium alloys for applica- 
tions demanding strength at elevated temperatures. tah 
The next step in the production of alloys for such Th 
purposes occurred in 1927, when Hall and Bradbury bi 
introduced the first of the RR alloys, of which in; 
“ RR.SO” can be regarded as the prototype intended ar 
for general casting purposes. This was followed by by 
“RR.53” for high-temperature work, and these, with m 
the later alloys of the series, were noteworthy for tc 
establishing the addition of titanium to refine the grain. tt 
Alloys of this type played no inconsiderable part in al 
the recent war, and large quantities are produced at “ 
present. a 
cl 
a 
I 
S 
a 
Fic. 2.—CASTINGS IN ALUMINIUM OF 99.5 PER CENT. ‘ 
WINGS RIVETED PURITY. ) 
TO HEAD i 


In the lower part of the photograph are shown two types of 
















e aluminium compression joint and a steel compression joint. 
i The aluminium parts are all die-cast with sand cores and are ! 
of 99.5% purity aluminium. The larger of the aluminium 
joints weighs 7 lb. 3 oz. and the smaller one 5 lh. 7 oz. 1 
In the upper part of the photograph are shown a dead-end , 
cable assembly complete, and in parts. The dead-end body 
weighs 5 |b. 12 oz. and the jumper terminal 2 lb. 10 oz. 


A subsequent development was the adoption of the 
heat-treated alloy containing essentially 4 per cent. 
copper, which originated in America as 195 Alloy and 
which, in this country, was subsequently covered by 
Specifications DTD 298, 304 and 361. The importance 
of purity is shown by DTD 298, which covers the high- 
purity 4 per cent. copper alloy in the solution-treated 
condition, whilst DTD 304 and 361 cover the precipita- 
tion-hardened alloy. Poor quenching of this type of 
alloy may result in incomplete ageing with subsequent 
failure in service. Hence, these high-strength alloys, 
BRONZE STAY like other special duty materials, demand accurate con- 

trol of composition, foundry technique and the heat- 
treatment procedure in order to secure the requisite 
combination of properties. 
Parallel work on the aluminium-silicon binary series 
FiG. 1.—DRAWING OF GILBERT'S “ EROS,” SHOWING followed the initiation of investigations by von Minet 
APPROXIMATE LOCATION OF PRINCIPAL JOINS. before the present century began. This work, includ- 
By courtesy of J. H. Friese-Greene, Esq., who made the ing the development of modifications, was brought to 
drawing when the statue was cleaned and repaired in 1947. fruition by Alexander Pacz and the well-known 
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TABLE I. 


Description of sample. Mg. 

From left hand, taken 
1947 

From base of left foot, 
taken 1947... ia 

From head, taken 1947 


0 -008 0.001 


0.006 0.009 


0.13 0.011 
From skirt, taken pro- 


0.004 
bably 1918? 


0.001 


Drillings from unknown 
part 2 


0.5 0.6-0.7 0.02 ry 


).01 
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-Analyses of Samples Taken from Gilbert's “* Eros.”’* 


Cu. 


Zn. Ti. Sn. 





0.017 0.01 not 


| detected 
order of | 
0.5 


0.03 


0.025 0.02 0.03 


0.06 0.01 order of 0.03 
0.5 
not 


detected | 


approx. 
0.005— ) | 


trace not trace 
detected 
| 


| trace <0.03 | 


0.02 


0.01 | 
| 


ee. 


* The samples were all extrem: ay small nas were analysed spectrographically by the British Non- Ferrous Metals Re: search Association. 


“ Alpax ’-type eutectic alloy was introduced in 1920. 
These alloys are noteworthy for their excellent casta- 
bility, with high resistance to shock loading and bend- 
ing stresses in service. Subsequently, the “ Alpax” 8 
and y versions (DTD 240- and 245-1934) were produced 
by the addition of small quantities of magnesium and 
manganese, the magnesium forming magnesium-silicon 
to make the alloys susceptible to strengthening by heat- 
treatment. Another variety of the 12 per cent. silicon 
alloy was patentedé in 1930, and became well known as 
“ LO-EX,” which is used extensively as a low-expansion 
alloy for pistons. Basically the alloy contains 12 per 
cent. silicon, but with additions of magnesium, copper 
and nickel and has a _ coefficient of expansion of 
19 x 10°°. There are to-day also other aluminium- 
silicon alloys containing 5 to 7 per cent. silicon with 
additions of copper and magnesium, which makes them 
amenable to heat-treatment. 

The binary aluminium-magnesium series was the next 
group to be developed and two compositions are exten- 
sively employed. The first, containing 3 to 5 per cent. 
magnesium, was patented in 1929," and as it possesses 
very high resistance to sea-water corrosion; it finds ex- 
tensive application for marine purposes and in other 
industries such as food processing. The other com- 
position, containing 10 per cent. magnesium, has been 
covered since 1937, in this country, by specification 


TABLE II. 


| 
Material 
specification. 


Thermal 
conductivity 
(c.g.s. units). 


Specific 
gravity. 


DTD 300. The alloy is not easy to handle in the 
foundry; it is solution-treated and stress-relieved to 
give castings of good resistance to corrosion, high 
tensile strength with good ductility and freedom from 
stress-corrosion risks. 

Just before the war it became apparent that it would 
be desirable to use increasing amounts of remelted 
alloy, particularly derived from the high-strength 
wrought materials recovered from aircraft, and an ex- 
cellent general-purpose alloy was patented by the late 
Percy Pritchard (May, 1939, Patent No. 521089). It 
was then developed under the auspices of the Light 
Metals Castings Control, as DTD 424. This alloy en- 
joys increasing popularity, though another remelt alloy, 
DTD 428, is now used but to a more limited extent, in 
particular for commercial applications not demanding 
the properties of DTD 424. 


Factors in Choice of Alloys 


Although the engineer, when considering aluminium 
for a particular application, studies first the tensile pro- 
perties, and, possibly next, the resistance to corrosion, 
it is of at least equal importance to take into account 
the casting characteristics of the alloys. i.e., fluidity, any 
tendency to hot-shortness and ability to give pressure- 
tight castings. Furthermore, the engineer should appre- 
ciate that the properties shown by the standard test- 


Some Physieat and Mechanical Proportion of Cast Aluminium soup. 


Electrical Fatigue strength (tons per a -) 
conductivity 


(Wohler, 20 x 106 reversa 
related tocopper = | 


| 1 in. dia. 1 in, dia. 
(per coms.). sand cast. tall cast. 








0.31 
0.34 
0.39 
.39 (100 deg. C.) 
-41 (100 deg. C.) 


11 
a. 3 : 
13 - 
dD’ TD. 165 .. 
DTD.424 .. 
DTD.635 .. 
DTD.300A 
DTD.298 
DTD.304 .. 
DTD.361 .. 
DTD.287 
DTD.25 
DTD. 
DTD.133C 
DTD.131B8 


22 (100 deg. C.) 
.35 (100 deg. C.) 


0.40-0.45 

(80-200 deg. ©.) 
0.415 
0.43 


. - 100 x 106 mennate, 


+2.3 
43.9 
$2-7 
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bar are not necessarily given by the various sections of 
a casting made from the same metal. As the test-bar 
is but a check on the quality of the alloy used, the in- 
herent characteristics of the alloy must be coupled with 
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(b) CYLINDER BLOCK CASTINGS PRODUCED ON THE MACHINE 


SHOWN IN (a). 
From B.1.0.8. Report No. 89.° 
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the experience and skill of the foundry concerned in 
determining the success or otherwise of the application, 
These several factors are well summarised in an 
L.M.F.A. booklet.’ but in practice several other char- 
acteristics are of importance, in particular the physical 
properties and other mechanical properties, such as 
fatigue. A selection of properties of the aluminium- 
base alloys is given in Table II and 
in addition the production engineer 
often demands information on 
machinability and welding pro- 
perties. 

The good machining character- 
istics of aluminium alloys are to- 
day well appreciated and any 
limitations as to permissible speeds 
and feeds are usually imposed 
more by the type and condition of 
the machines available rather than 
by the alloys. Good weldability 
implies not only “ ease of welding,” 
but also satisfactory properties of 
the welded assembly. The 
aluminium-silicon alloys and 
DTD 424 are particularly easy to 
weld by the oxy-gas and d.. 
metal-arc processes. The _high- 
strength alloys are more difficult to 
weld satisfactorily, owing partly to 
their hot-shortness, and they re- 
quire re-heat-treatment, of course. 
The aluminium-magnesium alloys, 
while they are weldable, are 
difficult, due to gas reactions and 
the presence of a duplex oxide-film 
on the surface. The work by the 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Re- 
search Association on the welding 
characteristics of the wrought 
aluminium alloys,‘ is of value to 
the welder of castings, and brief 
mention must also be made of the 
basic work by investigators at the 
University of Birmingham, spon- 
sored by the aluminium industry. 
In a recent Report,> experimental 
work on the basic reasons for hot- 
shortness in several aluminium- 
base alloys was described, includ- 
ing high-temperature tensile tests, 
cracking of ring castings, and re- 
Strained weld tests. Reference 
must be made to the Report for 
full details, but it may be noted 
that it was found possible to place 
a number of alloys in an order of 
susceptibility to cracking in casting 
or welding. In addition to the 
composition and constitution of the 
alloys, other factors, such as grain 
size and gas content, exercise 
important influences, and sufficient 
work had already been completed 
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to indicate that both welding and casting problems 
may find a common solution to difficulties of this 
nature. 

One of the primary objectives of this investigation 
and of researches by other organisations is the eventual 
production of alloys of improved weldability, combined 
with other satisfactory properties, and useful results 
obtained in this direction are clearly valuable to the 
foundry industry. Attention is being directed in many 
quarters to improvements in the casting characteristics 
and mechanical properties by additions of small quan- 
tities of various elements—for example, cobalt addi- 
tions to the 12 per cent. silicon alloy°—and there is still 
scope for much further research along these lines. 

A further fundamental contribution to new alloy 
development has been recently published,’ namely, in- 
creasing the modulus of elasticity by alloying. It has 
been shown that a 25 per cent. increase is possible with 
reasonable mechanical properties and further investiga- 
tion may well yield casting alloys which will allow 
section for section replacement of cast iron for equal 
rigidity and at least equal strength. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CASTING PRACTICE 


The general trend of development of aluminium-alloy 
casting technique has been, and should continue to be, 
in the direction of lower production costs and greater 
accuracy. There have been five basic steps in the 
general principle of increased foundry mechanisation, 
thus: —(1) Production of sand castings from wooden 
patterns by hand moulding on the bench or floor; (2) 
production of sand castings from metal 
patterns by machine moulding; (3) produc- 
tion of castings, wherever possible, by the 
use of metal moulds instead of sand 
moulds, i.e., gravity die-castings; (4) pro- 
duction of gravity die-castings produced by 
means of mechanised dies, and (5) produc- 
tion of pressure die-castings, but the last is 
subject to limitations of weight, type of cast- 
ing and quantities. The result of these 
trends is readily seen in the successful 
quantity-production of ever larger and more 
complicated castings, by both the gravity 
and the pressure die-casting techniques. 


Sand Castings 

Many descriptions have been given of the 
highly mechanised sand foundries laid down 
for wartime production, but less has been 
published about the equally interesting and 
possibly even more valuable use of 
mechanical aids in the normal jobbing 
foundry. As examples, may be mentioned 
the provision of separate lifting tackle for 
each gang; the conveyance of sand by 
mechanical means to the required place on 
the foundry floor or bench; the increasing 
use of sandslingers, moulding machines and 
plant for cleaning castings. Mechanisation 
of sand foundries has led, naturally, to closer 
control of the sand and, more recently, to 
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the control of mould/metal reactions by the additions 
of suitable inhibitors. The control of gas content in 
the metal can have a beneficial influence on the control 
of solidification shrinkage, and this may well become a 
major factor in the future production of many types of 
castings. The further investigation of synthetic materials 
as core binders offers interesting possibilities, as also 
does the use of exothermic compounds in risers to main- 
tain the metal in the liquid state for a longer time. 
Control of the rate of solidification in different parts 
of a casting is indeed probably the most important 
single factor in influencing the value of the casting pro- 
duced. Here the knowledge and experience of the 
foundryman determines the location and size of chills, 
especially in relation to the risk of hot-tearing; the 
provision of runners and risers of adequate size, and 
suitably placed; the possibility of using sand cores or 
insulating bushes in risers to allow the liquid metal to 
feed all parts of the casting; and the choice of alloy of 
the desired characteristics. Such factors as these demand 
that the foundry be consulted at the earliest possible 
moment by the designer and purchaser of high-quality 
castings, and the foundry personnel must be prepared 
to back their experience by careful judgment and a 
helpful: attitude towards the inquirers. Realisation of 


this constitutes one of the major advances in the recog- 


nition of the important part played by the foundry in 
aluminium. developments. 


Gravity Die Castings 


Gravity die casting, while not at first sight presenting 
opportunities for mechanisation, is able to offer quite 


Fic. 4.—40-IN. DIA. IMPELLER FOR DIESEL ENGINE. 
This is cast in AC.7 with a 14-lb. steel insert cast into the 


centre. Total weight 183 lbs. 
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appreciable scope for inventive minds in the elimina- 
tion, or substantial reduction of, manual labour. 
Machines incorporating devices to this end are justified 
only when the number of castings is sufficiently large 
to absorb the extra initial cost of the plant and its 
design-time. The recent Paper by Bourret* describes an 
automatic die-casting machine actuated by compressed- 
air pistons to allow the operator to pour a number of 
dies in rotation. It is claimed that accurate die closing, 
controlled opening and increased die life are achieved. 

The combination of permanent moulds and sand 
cores, while acknowledged to be valuable, is not widely 
practised, although a few successful applications of the 
idea have been described. For example, the German 
crank case illustrated in Fig. 3 was made in a four-part 


(a) 
This weighs santeninesaly 650 Ibs. 
3 ft. in. X 2 ft 


and measures 6 ft. x 
» & Mm. 


) 
Fic. 5.—TyYpPicAL MACHINE TOOL CASTINGS. 
The weight is 1,200 Ibs. and dimensions 8 ft. x 5 ft. x 2 ft. 
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cast-iron mould, hydraulically operated and with a sand 
core.’ 

The use of anodised aluminium as a permanent mould 
material would appear to be a development of double 
interest to the aluminium-alloy founder, although the 
Parlanti process'® has, up to the present, met with but 
limited favour. The rate of heat transfer is extra- 
ordinarily high, making possible the control of metal 
structure, while die costs are low enough to offer sub- 
stantial savings compared with the costs of dies made by 
conventional means in cast iron or steel. The process 
has its limitations, of course, but published data indicate 
a measure of usefulness which must merit close investi- 
gation by the forward-looking foundry manager. 


Pressure Die-castings 


Although pressure die-casting originated about a 
century ago, its application to aluminium alloys was 
delayed until around 1914, and to-day the initial diffi- 
culties have been so successfully overcome that alumi- 
nium-alloy pressure die-castings have become as popu- 
lar as those produced in the lower-melting-point alloys. 
Since about 1934 the cold-chamber die-casting machine 
has been extensively developed and used on large-scale 
production for aluminium alloys giving castings of 
greater density than those possible with the older goose- 
neck type of machine. This development also allows 
many of the standard alloys to be pressure die-cast with- 
out the risk of iron pick-up. Indeed, it is not always 
realised to-day that the iron content of aluminium alloys 
could increase to such a great extent during the course 
of a day’s run. In the goose-neck machine the iron 
might well increase from 0.5 per cent. in the morning to 
as much as 4 per cent. in the late afternoon, and this 
limited the process to the aluminium-silicon alloys, the 
properties of which were not too seriously affected by 
excessive iron. To-day the cold-chamber machines allow 
all the popular alloys to be pressure die-cast, in par- 
ticular BS.L33, DTD 424, LAC 112A and, for special 
purposes, DTD 165. 


(To be continued.) 
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Foundry Production Control’ 


By W. A. Turner and A. K. Jeffrey 


(Continued from page 535.) 


Where sequence of operations conflicts with flow, it 
is generelly better to ensure that flow is uninterrupted, 
even to the extent of duplicating machinery. 


Loading 


The next consideration is machine or section load- 
ing. This is one function which is so simple that no 
one need be deterred from it, and its importance should 
not need emphasising. Economics, progressing, and 
scheduling of due dates all demand that the load on 
various machines and sections of the works be known— 
even the load on any particular productive worker is an 
essential piece of information in a jobbing foundry. A 
very simple record is given by the Gantt type of 
straight-line chart shown in Fig. 9. Although this 
example applies to a core-making section, the same 
thing can, and should, be done for moulding and fettling 
shops and even for the melting department. The heavy 
horizontal lines, with the works order numbers over 
them, indicate the extent to which each machine is 
occupied, the blanks showing unallocated time. The 
Authors have presupposed planned maintenance, which 
demands that a machine be shut down for a predeter- 
mined period for overhaul; these periods are indicated 
by the rectangles. A rather less detailed chart (Fig. 10) 
is sometimes considered suitable for jobbing foundries. 
It is a monthly loading chart for a single section rather 


*“A Paper read before the London Branch of the Institute 
of British Foundrymen, Mr. E. Currie presiding. The 
Authors are partners in W. A. Turner, Jeffrey & Company, 
consulting engineers. 
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Detailed methods for 
Planning and Produc- 
tion applied to Foun- 
dry Layout and 
Organisation 


than for a machine, and is very useful for directly con- 
necting loading with sales. It is also an indication of 
what delivery to quote on future work and it helps to 
foretell labour bottlenecks. 


Scheduling and Routing 


Very closely inter-related with loading are routing 
and scheduling. Scheduling is a simple procedure and 
the essence of it is to assign a starting and finishing 
date to each order in each department. It requires 
a close knowledge of all the productive processes and 
operations going on in the foundry and the amount of 
time they take. The usual process is to work back 
from the promised despatch date through the fettling, 
heat-treatment, moulding and core shops, allowing time 
between processes for movement of material. Routing 
is not such a prominent feature generally in foundries 
as it is in other industries, since it relies on there being 
more than one department in which a certain operation 
can be done. In large foundries, however, routing may 
be important in easing the load on an overworked de- 
partment and directing the work to a shop not so heavily 
loaded. 


Standardisation 

It is a personal opinion that one of the most 
neglected yet most fruitful fields of study is standardi- 
sation on tools and equipment—and not only in in- 
dividual foundries, but in the foundry industry gener- 
ally. This is not something where neatness and tidi- 
ness are pursued for their own sake, but where great 
opportunities still exist for reduction in costs and over- 
heads, and for simplifying costing, clerical and stores 


E. 23-10°48 |WE. 30-10-48 |WE. 6-11-48 [W.E. 13-11-48 
T\Ww S|M] T|WITh| F Ww 
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systems. To allay apprehension—standardisation does not 
mean the arbitrary choice of a few sizes of this or that 
and then an attempt to force all jobs into such a rigid 
and inflexible framework. It means establishing and 
developing a mathematical series covering all the basic 
relationships between the various elements, and it also 
demands that everyone operating the system shall under- 
stand it. A few of the items which could benefit from 
such a study are moulding box sizes and fitments, the 
size and position of runners and risers, inspection 
methods and pattern plates. One of the most impres- 
sive examples of standardisation in personal experience 
is at the Rénault foundry in Paris. Here, once the size 
and number of ingates have been fixed and the approxi- 
mate layout, a series of standard tables will give all the 
other information—size and position of downgates, size 
of ridges, size of strainer core and number of holes in 
it, and the rate of pouring. The extent to which stan- 
dardisation is carried in this foundry is shown by the 
fact that even the size and number of whistlers are stan-- 
dard for a certain size of casting. It is also interesting 
to record that this standardisation, coupled with pro- 
duction planning of a very high order, enables Rénault 
to get from their mechanised moulding system double 
the performance of any automobile foundry in England. 


Control of Labour 


The Paper has so far dealt with inanimate material 
commodities—raw materials, machines, equipment, 
buildings. There is now to be considered another 
element which is in just as short supply and which, in 
its own way, needs just as careful planning to play its 
part in reaching optimum efficiency. In other words, 
labour. It may be asked what the planning engineer 
has to do with labour. It is true that the management 
of men in the shops is the job of the shop supervisors, 
but it is also true that no plant or system is better than 
the people who work it. Therefore the planner must 
do everything in his power to obtain the co-operation 

s 


SECTION: East Bay. 
SIZE OF SECTION: 25 ft. 


x 17 ft. EQUIPMENT 


PLANNED HRS. PER MONTH : 160° 5-ton E.O.T. crane, 


PROD. “MAN JARS. 1 PER “MONTH: 320. 


PATTERN. : 
MONTH. 


6/123 Bedplate 


6/126 Cylinder 
21642 Base 
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of the workers, since his plans will not be successfully 
interpreted without. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that a well- 
conceived plan can be made or marred by the way in 
which it is put over to the workers. On the other hand, 
a poor scheme will never be worked properly in the 
shops—not because the workman sees it as a poor 
scheme, but because it will cause him personally some 
annoyance—possibly in the form of waiting time, or 
because he has to do three journeys instead of one, or 
perhaps because he cannot get his equipment for the 
next job as soon as he has finished the previous one. 
In any case, from the point of view of direct produc- 
tive efficiency, it is the planner’s job to make his sug- 
gestions for the fostering of good employer/employee 
relations and it is up to the management to listen. 


Payment-by-Results Schemes 


It is daily becoming more and more obvious that 
economics will not allow industry to keep production 
going on the old jog-trot basis that is allied to day- 
work. Just as scientific method is applied. to machines 
and equipment so it must be applied to labour. But 
no man or woman in a foundry is going to work to the 
top of his or her bent without some extra incentive. 
so there has to be brought into operation some “ Pay- 
ment-by-Results ” scheme. There are many such 
systems of varying complexity and most of them, except 
straight piece-work, are suitable for foundries. The 
one most suited to this industry, though, is the standard 
times incentive scheme, although many firms may be 
frightened off it due to the high standard of accuracy 
involved in the rate fixing. This in turn demands a 
good deal of time spent in recording and analysing 
time studies, with the result that the economies of the 
scheme are not obvious at first. Whatever bonus or 
incentive scheme be employed, the rates on which 
it is based should be fixed as accurately and logically 
as possible; this means time-study. Time study in the 
foundry is surprisingly little used, but where it is em- 

ployed it is now unquestioningly accepted by the 
workers as being the fairest basis for fixing rates. A 
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good spirit must exist between 
management and workers before 
such a scheme can be put in, and 
great tact must be exercised by the 
time-study man and ratefixer. One 
final word—the ratefixer, despite 
his title, should never fix rates 
directly with operatives. His work 
is to supply the data and give 
advice on which the rates will be 
based. 

Motion study, too, has a part in 
the planner’s work. When an 
operator is performing a series of 
movements two or three hundred 
times in an hour—which is quite 
common in core blowing—a matter 
of even a second lost in each series, 
through a badly positioned machine 
control or work bench, mounts up 
to an appreciable figure in the 
course of a day. 


Amenities and Good House- 
keeping 
It may appear that the subject 
matter is getting rather far away 
from a planner’s functions when 


reference is made to lighting, ventilation, and other 

i But any form of dis- 
comfort has a tendency to reduce efficiency, so the 
production engineer must be in a position to advise 
Also his work takes him into the 


aspects of good housekeeping. 


on these matters. 
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Fic. 11.—PROGRESS CONTROL BOARD FOR JOBBING FOUNDRY. 

JOBS RECELVED IN: 

JANUARY FEBRUARY 
APRIL {YELLOW MAY 


MARCH 
JUNE 
TALLIES 


{GREEN JUNE WHITE 
JULY AUGUST (TALLIES SEPTEMBER {TALLIES 
OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER ) 

Tallies, approximately 3 in. by 14 in., have works order No., quantity and pattern number 
written on one side. Over-all length of board about 8 ft. 

Tallies to be placed under date on which work is scheduled to start. 

If work starts on that date, green signal is added to tally and tally placed a few days ahead, 
when the job should be re-checked or, if it be a small order, under due date. 5 

if work does not start reason must be recorded on back of tally and new starting date scheduled : 
black signal added. 

If promise of delivery be made, red signal is added and tally placed under promise date. 

If hold-up occurs blue signal is added and job re-scheduled under re-start date or, if date is 
unknown, returned to Jobs Pending positions. 

‘ — delivered orders have a yellow signal added and the quantity delivered noted on back 

of tally. 


Notr.—Every job is automatically reviewed at least once each month when board is re-set. 


shops a good deal, and he is in a position to get first 
hand knowledge of any deficiencies in the amenities. 
Most workers will respond, even if only subconsciously, 
to the stimuli of a clean and orderly shop and of 
good conditions. For this reason, money spent on the 
aspects of good housekeeping 

ACCOUNTS indicated is not just an addition 
OFFICE to overheads. It can show a 
direct contribution to produc- 
tion. Let attention be given to 
avoiding distractions as well as 
discomfort. For instance, pour- 
ing metal can be a distraction if 
it is carried out too near a man 
who is not directly concerned 
in it—the effect of excessive 
noise, particularly on women, 
is such that it should be 
avoided if possible. Bad work- 
ing conditions also contribute 
to a high accident rate, which 
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been applied fairly extensively in America, though to 
what extent it is used in foundries it is difficult to say. 
It is claimed, however, that in repetitive work, such as 
machine moulding and core blowing, increases in out- 
put up to 10 per cent. have been achieved by the 
application of scientifically devised colour schemes for 
the buildings and plant. There are certainly not many 
foundries which could not be improved in this fashion 
from other points of view besides efficiency. 


Cost Control and Standard Costs 

For too long the general idea in the foundry was 
that the accountant and the practical foundryman were 
entirely divorced from each other and had no common 
meeting ground. This, of course, is not so, and 
gradually some foundrymen came to assess the value 
of work they were considering for the future. on the 
basis of records supplied by the cost accountant cover- 
ing work they had done in the past. This was not 
altogether satisfactory, since it did not take much 
account of variations. Every time a price was quoted 
or an assessment made on the basis of past costs, a 
gamble was taken, first that the past standard was 
accurate, and also that it would be achieved. And 
as with all gambles, it did not always come off. It 
has now been realised that only by setting up accurate, 
pre-determined standards—not historical records—can 
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one have an efficient yardstick against which to measure 
performance, and these standards must not be based 
on what has been done in the past, but on what ought 
to be done at any time under certain given conditions. 
As long as tye conditions in the foundry remain the 
same, the standards will remain—only the perform- 
ances will differ. It is these differences which standard 
costs will show un, and for which the planner and 
foundry supervisors combined have to find the reasons. 

The only basis on which the standards can be set 
up is, of course, on time study—and these time studies 
must not be accepted as they stand, but they must be 
analysed to eliminate wasted time, so that a consistent 
and accurate standard can be established. There are 
many advantages arising from such a system. It helps 
in the standardisation not only of costs but of methods 
and processes; it focuses attention on variations in per- 
formance and production cost; it provides a way of 
analysing these variations; it simplifies costing itself: 
it gives an accurate basis to the sales department for 
estimating. and it gives all the information needed for 
an accurate and a fair piece work system. Anyone 
interested in following this further ought to study the 
book issued by the Phosphor Bronze Company in 1943 
on the workings of their own “Standard Costing and 
Cost Control System” in the foundry. 


Planning’s Help to Other Departments 
Another aspect of the way the planning section can 
affect production costs is in overheads. Both by means 


a 1. 
IN 


WORKS ORDER—MASTER COPY SHOW- 


o sate rial, Quantity, Pattern No., Routing, Standard 
times and Rates made up by production clerk from 
information available in the office. 

Space left on the form for other information to be 
added. (Master is also used for replacement and part 
orders.) Five copies required, delivered as follows :— 

To Progress Control Board . 1 

To Despatch via Shop Clerk and Inspection 1 

To Cost Control . Ke 1 

To Accounts Departme ee oe ‘i 1 

File. 1 
Work tickets taken from the Master Sheet as follows :— 

Pattern maker (or stores), moulder, core-maker, 
melter, fettler and raw material stores. Tickets show 
only information relative to the section and are taken 
as instructions to proceed when scheduled. 

Ref. 3.—All work tickets sent to shop clerk, who keeps 
foremen informed and enters up the appropriate informa- 
tion relative to each batch of castings, returning them to 
costs (1b) for checking and thence to wages for payment. 

Ref. 4.—When castings pass through inspection a note 
is made on the Despatch copy of the order and a request 
for replacements is raised and passed back to P.C. office 
for the issue of a Replacement order. 

Ref. 5.—Despatch copy is entered up with quantity and 
weight despatched and returned to Cost Control for 
checking and thence to Accounts Department. Whilst in 
Cost Control, information is taken off to enable the whole 
procedure to be started again to cover any outstanding 
balance. 

Advice note is raised by Despatch clerk with copy to 
the customer and to the Accounts Department. 

Ref. 7.—Accounts Department compare information on 
Despatch copy of order and on advice note and raise 
invoice for customer. 

Ref. la.— Progress Control has access to all documents 
“in references 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 at all times and is responsible 
for keeping records on the control board and preparing 
reports on any variations from the schedule. 
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of standard costs and by direct observation, the 
planner can help to keep down overheads by advising 
as to the reduction of indirect labour. This, of course. 
is subsidiary to his primary job of lowering overheads 
by seeing that the most economic use is made of plant, 
machinery and productive labour. 

Planning can play its part also in assisting purchas- 
ing. It should be able to make accurate forecasts of 
needs, so that advance purchasing can be done—and it 
should be able to compute trends, to assist those pur- 
chasing departments which go in for market purchas- 
ing, as so many non-ferrous foundries used to in the 
fong-gone days of free markets. Market purchasing is 
buying according te the conditions of a fluctuating 
market, and, while it cannot make direct profits, it can 
ssave much expense if it is intelligently done.. Another 
way in which planning can help purchasing is in the 
laying down of technical specifications—and as few of 
them as possible—for metal purchasing. 


Control and Progressing 


The Authors have so far considered the main func- 
tions of the planning side of production control. The 
details of production have been laid down by the 
planners—the various production departments are in 
being, ready to earry out the plans. It is then that the 
control function operates so that the planners’ ideas 
may be- put through the production departments—in 
other words, so that the right number of castings, of 
the right quality. shall emerge from the foundry at the 
right time. And that section o8 the production control 


office that sees to this work is the progress department. 
The planner’s ideas are something possible—probable 


even—but as yet uncertain. The progress department 
fastens on these and proceeds to eliminate the uncer- 
tainty. This, of course, is only routine work. but 
routine work can make or break the plan. The 
planner knows that a job can be done on a certain 
machine in a certain time, but it is the progress man 
who ensures that it is. 

There are, of course, many satisfactory systems of 
progressing, but they must all have one thing in 
common, and that is some sort of visual system of 
recording orders—in other words, a control board. 
One which is working well in a large jobbing foundry 
in the Midlands is shown in Fig. 11. It applies only 
to the moulding section. but there will also be lines 
for the other production sections. Details of an order 
are written on a coloured tally which is hung on a 
hook on the board under the date for which it is 
scheduled to start. Various coloured signals are 
attached to the tally to indicate its progress or non- 
progress. It is a very easy system to work and makes 
a whole month’s work visible at a glance. 


Paperwork 
How are all the functions of the various depart- 
ments—both productive and  non-productive—co- 
ordinated? The answer is paperwork—which every- 
body likes to avoid where possible. There is, 
however, no other way in which all the various instruc- 
tions can be issued or all the information collected 
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but there is no reason why it should become top- 
heavy. In Fig. 12 is shown the various office jobs con- 
nected with the receipt, manufacture and despatch of 
an order in a foundry, laid out in the same way as the 
process flow sheet is when considering the foundry 
layout. 

In small foundries the accounts office. the wages 
clerk, the despatch clerk, may all be the same person 
—the production foremen may be in the singular— 
the “guv’nor”™ may his own production clerk— 
but as long as this work is done, no matter how 
crudely, the foundry will be the more efficient for it. 

Fig. 13 shows a suggested works order procedure 
arising from the previous information flow sheet. This 
is one way of raising and distributing the controlling 
paperwork which gives the production departments 
their instructions and the other departments the basic 
data for their records. It depends on a works order 
being made out in quintuplicate, and by means of these 
various copies, progress, despatch, inspection, cost 
control and accounts, are all given their information. 
Work tickets are made out in the production office 
from the master copy of the works order and sent to 
the various production departments, where they are 
taken as instructions to proceed. Nothing is done 
about replacement of scrap until the castings get to 
Inspection, when a request is issued to the Production 
Control Office for a replacement order, which is treated 
in the same way as the original. 

Fig. 13 shows that all the interested departments— 
costs. wages. despatch and accounts—get the informa- 
tion they require—and if the wages department returns 
to the production office any tickets showing a variation 
from standard, an investigation can be started into 
the deviation. It will be noted that no guide has 
been given to the actual design of the forms and 
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dockets. This is entirely dependent on the size of the 
foundry and the complexity of the paperwork system— 
but it should be stressed that the importance of the 
works order for this will always be the basis of any 
paperwork system. It is true that a paperwork system 
cannot make a bad works into a good one, but the 
best works cannot function properly if the paperwork 
system is badly designed. Also, paperwork should not 
be static. Because a form was designed ten years ago 
and did its job then, it is not necessarily a good docu- 
ment now. Office systems are just as subject to change 
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as production systems and they must be kept just as 
constantly under review. 


Aid to Management 


It is appreciated that this amount of paper work may 
appear somewhat overweighted, but if records are to 
be kept in any permanent form and not in someone's 
head—and if other than mere verbal instructions are to 
be given—it is hardly possible to do with less. An- 
other side to it is that the production control office is 
a central issuing point for all types of information, par- 
ticularly the sort of condensed data required by man- 
agements. Two short examples will illustrate this. 
The first (Fig. 14) is a straight- 
forward weekly production chart 
which gives a split of the metal 
melted and is some slight guide 
to efficiency. The second (Fig. 15) 
is a combination of two charts 
designed to be read _ together. 
They are trend charts—charts 
which give an immediate com- 
parison between current produc- 














tion or usage, and the production 
or usage at some selected previous 
date or period. In both the cases 
the comparison is with the pre- 
vious year’s’ totalsk—in the one 
case of production, in the other 
of hours worked—and to get the 
same visual information from 
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any other sort of chart it would 
be necessary to have three lines— 
one showing last year’s produc- 
tion, one showing last year’s aver- 
age and a third showing the cur- 
rent year’s production. 

There are many firms, includ- 
ing foundries, which are now 
using budgetary control as an aid 
to management. Budgetary con- 
trol is a most effective system, 
calling for production, sales and 
purchasing to be carried out in 
accordance with predetermined 
budgets—in other words, a large- 
scale extension of the standard 
costs system. In any foundry en- 
listing the help of this manage- 
ment process, a production con- 
trol office is a necessity, since 
without it, the large volume of 
information required for fore- 
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The Chart figure for each four-week period is obtained by deducting from the previous figure 
the output from the corresponding period last year and adding the output for the same 


period of the current year. 


Fic. 15.—COMBINATION TREND CHART. 


casting production will have to 
come from the production super- 
visors themselves. 

There are other departments in 
the foundry to which production 
control can be of great assistance. 
as, for example, sales. Any esti- 
mator working in conjunction 
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with the production control office can rely on getting 
accurate data for his estimates. He will know that, 
accidents excepted, the prices he quotes are both com- 
petitive and profitable. In fact, in many firms the esti- 
mator is considered as a member of the production office 
staff. Also, hold-ups in delivery can be very much 
more easily foreseen and controlled with a production 
office than without it. Forecasts of available capacity 
can also be made, so that the sales department can 
know well in advance what type of work to go after. 


Planned Maintenance 

Planned maintenance—that is, preventive rather than 
curative maintenance—is fortunately becoming the rule 
rather than the exception. The works engineer can con- 
sult with the planning manager and decide well in 
advance on the most convenient times for shutting down 
plant and machines for overhaul. With the help of the 
planners, some maintenance work can be time-studied, 
and continuous inspection schemes for such components 
as moulding boxes can be instituted. And, since good 
production engineers should always keep abreast of new 
developments, they must be able to advise on obso- 
lescence and plant replacement in the interests of 
economic production. 


Conclusions 

The set part of this Paper is finished. There has cer- 
tainly been nothing startling in it. To many it may just 
be a recitation of methods currently used, which one 
hopes to be the case. To others it may seem that, with 
a fully operative system of production control, there 
will be no work for the shop supervisors—this is not 
so. The function of production control is to relieve 
the shop foremen and managers of the rule-of-thumb 
work and to allow them to make more use of their own 
specialised abilities. The foreman’s position is not being 
—it must not be—usurped, but his job can be made 
lighter and this is one of the most effective ways of 
doing so: Furthermore, the Authors are convinced 
that production control in the foundry can do two things. 
It can give more production than is being obtained at the 
moment from existing facilities, and it can put every 
foundry not already using it in a better way to com- 
pete economically when normal conditions return. 


Correction 
In the first section of this Paper, which appeared 
in the JOURNAL June 3, the illustration above the caption 
for Fig. 3 should have been transposed with that above 
the caption for Fig. 4. 


German Price Changes 


The German Press announces the foliowing per- 
centage price increases for foundry products, with 
effect from April 1, 1948:— 

Soil pipes and the like, 35; bath tubs, 23; railway 
brake shoes, 25; castings for pressure work, 35; pipe 
fittings, 15; boilers, 18; sanitary ware, 22; flushing 
cisterns, 21; wash basins, 15; ingot moulds, 50; malle- 
able castings, 25: rolls, 30. 

Prices of colliery tub wheels and a few other lines 
are under consideration. 
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Mr. Tanner Warns A.E.U. Members 
Call for Full Production 


In his address at the opening of the annual conference 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union at Brighton last 
week, Mr. Jack Tanner, the president, appealed to 
workers in the industry to bide their time because of the 
present economic situation instead of throwing out 
threats and embargoes which would endanger produc- 
tion. Constructive work and not brute force and ignor- 
ance was required. Mr. Tanner, who was commenting 
on the large number of resolutions, many of them on 
wages, to come before the conference, said that it would 
not be practical to put many of them into operation 
at the present time. The storehouses and granaries of 
the world were empty, he said, and threats and em- 
bargoes would not fill them. Only the efforts of the 
workers, particularly those in the engineering industry, 
could do that. 

While urging the immediate nationalisation of the 
steel industry, Mr. Tanner posed the question later 
whether public ownership of industry would solve all 
or most of our trouble. He thought it might if we were 
able to supply all our needs from our own resources, 
but he pointed out that we were far from this happy 
position. While he was anxious to see the establishment 
of Socialism, one had to be practical. The first thing 
was to survive the immediate crisis; our whole future 
was dependent on that and the speed of the advance 
towards Socialism was determined by it. 





De-requisitioning of Factories 


The Ministry of Supply which, with the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production, had 33 million sq. ft. of factory 
space (2,069 different establishments) under requisi- 
tion in 1945, has now reduced property under its control 
to 2.7 million sq. ft. This figure represents 76 different 
units, of which 18 (area 356,000 sq. ft.) are being re- 
tained temporarily for work considered essential by the 
Government. The remaining 58 establishments will be 
released as soon as possible, but various factors, such as 
the difficulties in removing plant and machinery, are 
often responsible for delays in returning property to the 
original owners. 

Taking into account the Acts which have been passed 
to empower the Minister of Supply to retain factories 
during the transition period, all requisitions will have 
to be released by December 10, 1952. Some of these 
establishments are still being used by Government con- 
tractors to meet urgent demands from both home and 
Overseas markets. 


Changes of Name 
The following companies have recently changed 
their names, the new titles being given in parentheses: 
VIDROMATIG, ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, Liver- 
pool (David Rowan (Vidro), Limited). 
DIcKIN Bros. & F. F. SHARPE, LIMITED, iron, coal and 


coke merchants, etc., of Birmingham (Dickin Bros. & 
Comley, Limited). 
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Steel Nationalisation “a Vital 
Necessity ”’ 


Foundry Workers’ Demands 


‘A nationalised iron and steel industry, in which the 
workers shared in administrative responsibility and with 
executives appointed from the workers and technicians, 
is a vital necessity for Britain’s economic recovery,” said 
the report of Mr. J. Gardner, general secretary of the 
Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers, presented 
to the union’s annual conference which opened at Black- 
pool last week. The report also states that the ap- 
pointment of people opposed to nationalisation to 
executive posts in nationalised industry was like giving 
Winston Churchill Cabinet rank in a Socialist Govern- 
ment, and could only cause distrust among the workers. 
_ On the increase in total foundry employment Mr. 
Gardner stated that while the labour problem was much 
less acute, there was still a shortage of skilled moulders 
and apprentices. 

An interesting point in Mr. Gardner’s report was that 
Wakefield Prison is the only penal establishment in the 
country with its own ironfoundry. Delegates, who 
sought further information, were told by the general 
secretary that Wakefield was one of the experimental 
prisons where an attempt was made to rehabilitate 
prisoners rather than to punish them. He said he had 
no objection to the use of the foundry, which had been 
visited by a member of the Executive. 

The delegates adopted a resolution calling for im- 
mediate nationalisation of the iron and steel industry 
by_an “emergency decree.” 

Three suggestions offered by the Executive for press- 
ing the claim for a 13s.-a-week increase for about 
3,000,000 engineering and shipbuilding workers were 
accepted by the conference. It was agreed that 
if further representations to the emplovers failed. 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions be asked to take a ballot to decide whether a 
claim be submitted to arbitration. the Government be 
asked for an inquiry into their wages, or labour be 
withdrawn. Mr. Gardner said the whole wage situa- 
tion had been changed by the employer’s rejection of 
the Confederation’s claim. The union, he said, had 
received 62 branch resolutions seeking withdrawal of 
labour if a wage increase were not conceded. 

Improvements in foundry conditions and amenities 
were demanded, the delegates asking for the speedy 
implementation of the recommendations in the Garrett 
report. 





STANLEY JAMES ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, is 
being wound up voluntarily. Mr. R. F. E. Pelham, 110, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, is the liquidator. 

HERRIES FORGING CoMPANY, LIMITED, is being wound 
up voluntarily. Mr. T. W. Unstead, 83. Penistone Road 
North, Wadsley Bridge, Sheffield. is the liquidator. 

GLAMORGAN HEMATITE IRON ORE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
is being wound up voluntarily. Mr. E. T. Granger, 
Dowlais Chambers, West Bute Street, Cardiff, is the 
liquidator. 
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Pease & Partners Considering 
Capital Return 


Mr. Andrew Whyte, chairman of Pease & Partners, 
Limited. pig-iron makers, etc., of Darlington, in a state- 
ment circulated with the annual report, says that the 
claims of the company and its subsidiaries for com- 
pensation under the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act 
are still pending and that there has been little progress 
to report during the past 12 months. He adds that if 
the present lack of progress persists it will be a matter 
of years before the whole of the compensation will have 
been received. 

The directors have had under consideration the ques- 
tion of the repayment of the preference and perhaps 
a part of the ordinary capital. They have, however. 
decided that in all the circumstances they should, before 
putting any proposals before the shareholders, await the 
publication of the regulations to be made under Section 
25 of the Nationalisation Act. When the regulations 
are published, Mr. Whyte continues, the board will con- 
sider further the question of a return of capital and, 
if that is found to be advisable and practicable. pro- 
posals will be put before the shareholders. 


Refractories Urgently Needed 


Speaking during his visit to Dudley and Stourbridge 
factories on June 10, Mr. Jack Jones, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply, said that 
refractories were urgently needed for the great projects 
now in hand, which would increase steel output. This 
in turn would enable production of more machines to 
increase the amount of goods for export. 

Urging workers not to forget the national importance 
of their jobs, however lowly, Mr. Jones said that Mid- 
lands firebrick workers had a vital part in the execution 
of £163,000,000 worth of steel industry extensions. 
They should accent their share of responsibility and do 
a fair day’s work for a fair return. 

Mr. Jones visited Gibbons (Dudley), Limited, makers 
of gas retorts, fireclay and silica goods, E. J. & J. 
Pearson, Limited, firebrick manufacturers, of Stour- 
bridge, and Plowden Thompson, Limited, scientific glass 
manufacturers. 


Dunston Iron Company 


The Dunston Iron Company has been registered as a 
private company to obtain an option from the Sheep- 
bridge Coal & Iron Company, Limited. to acquire the 
blast furnaces, ironstone mines and properties, rolling 
mills and all other assets of the business of ironmasters. 
ironfounders and rollers of and workers in iron and 
steel now carried on by the Sheepbridge Coal & Iron 
Company. The nominal capital is £10,000 in £1 shares. 

The directors of the Dunston Iron Company are:— 
Lord Aberconway. Mr. G. Nicholson, Mr. G. C. M. 
Jackson, Mr. T. E. Haslam, Lt.-Col. J. Leslie, Mr. 
G. Hodges, Mr. N. M. Peech, and 


F. W. Stokes. Mr. L. 
Mr. A. V. Nicolle. 
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Personal 


Mr. S. B. TURNER has been appointed to the board 
of Pickford, Holland & Company, Limited, manufac- 
turers of silica bricks, etc., of Sheffield. 


BriG. A, LEVESLEY, a director of Edgar Allen & 
Company, Limited, Sheffield, has been appointed 
honorary colonel of the 49th (West Riding and Mid- 
land) Armoured Division, R.E.M.E. 


Mr. BERNARD HILL, who relinquished his duties as 
joint managing director of Hills Patent Glazing Com- 
pany, Limited, West Bromwich, on October 31 last, 
on medical advice, has now resigned as a director. 


Mr. G. T. HiLtyar has been elected a director of 
English Clays Lovering Pochin & Company, Limited, 
refractories and firebrick manufacturers, etc., of St. 
Austell, Cornwall, in place of the late Mr. W. Sessions. 


Mr. JOHN CLarRK, principal director of Robert Love, 
Limited, iron-ore and scrap-metal merchants, of Glas- 
gow, has resigned from the company and set up his 
own organisation at the Royal Exchange Buildings, 
Glasgow. 

Mr. THOMAS HouGuH has been elected chairman and 
managing directo? of Bennis Combustion, Limited, in 
place of the late Mr. Alfred W. Bennis. SiR HERBERT 
WILLIAMS has been elected vice-chairman of the 
company. 

Mr, W. J. THompeson, chairman of John Thompson, 
Limited, engineers and ironfounders, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, is retiring from that position after 60 years’ con- 
nection with the company. He is retaining his seat on 
the board. 


Mr. J. Forp, formerly chief engineer at London, 
has been appointed manager of the Midland office of 
the Paterson Hughes Engineering Company, Limited. 
which is shortly to be transferred to new premises 
at 30, Horse Fair, Birmingham (telephone: Midland 
3435). 


Mr. G. M. P. MCKELLEN has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Manchester Association of Engineers in suc- 
cession to Mr. TOM MAKEMSON, who will relinquish his 
position on June 30. The address of the Association 
from July 1 will be 20, Booth Street, Manchester (tele- 
phone Central 2796.) 


Mr. PETER WRIGHTSON, who has been.appointed a 
director of Head, Wrightson & Company, Limited, engi- 
neers and foundrymen, of Thornaby-on-Tees, is the 
second son of the chairman, Sir T. G. WRIGHTSON, BT. 
Mr. P. Wrightson succeeds Mr. W. I. WRIGHTSON, who 
retired from the board last year. 


Mr. J. V. DANIEL, formerly general sales manager, 
plant division, and a director of Crompton Parkinson, 
Limited, has been appointed assistant works director 
(south), Mr. J. B. Scott, formerly London plant branch 
manager, becoming general sales manager of the plant 
division. Mr. K. YOUNGER, formerly machine sales 
manager, has been appointed London plant branch 
manager, while Mr. F. A. LANGHAM has been appointed 
machine sales manager. 
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Simon-Carves’ Big Finnish Contract 


Simon-Carves, Limited, Cheadle Heath, Stockport, 
has received what is stated to be the most valuable 
order ever placed by Finland with a foreign firm. The 
order, which is from Helsinki Corporation Gasworks, 
is for coke ovens, gas-producer plant and ancillary 
equipment worth over £650,000 to provide gas for the 
city and to replace the present plant. More than 
£420,000 of this sum will be expended on entirely 
British materials and services. 

The contract comprises a battery of 22 entire under- 
jet coke ovens to carbonise 300 tons of coal per day, 
and mechanical gas-producer plant, The ovens will 
be complete with oven machines, coal-service bunker 
and coke-quenching plant. The contract also includes 
coal-handling plant of 60 tons per hr. capacity to take 
coal from stock and deliver it, crushed and blended, 
to a storage bunker, and coke-handling plant of 40 tons 
per hr. capacity to convey, grade and bunker the coke 
for sale. Simon-Carves, Limited, has undertaken to 
design, erect and start the plant in time for the winter 
load of 1951-52. 


Steel Castings for Export 


Among recent cg castings manufactured by Edgar 
Allen & Company, Limited, Sheffield, for export, is 
a manganese steel hexagonal bottom tumbler made 
for a Dutch dredger manufacturer. The flanges are 
2,000 mm. in dia., and the distance over flanges is 
1,480 mm. The widths over bosses and flanges are. 
respectively, 1,280 mm. and 1,490 mm. The finished 
weight of the tumbler casting is 6 tons 11 cwt. An- 
other batch of steel castings is for Chile, and con- 
sists of six cast-steel upper disc plates, 4 ft. 7} in. 
dia., finish-turned with square threads. These weigh 
174 cwt. each. 

Another export job is cast-steel tyres for cement 
kilns supplied to a large cement company in India. 
These measure 3,560 mm. outside dia., 3,280 mm. 
inside dia.. and 400 mm. across the face. These are 
the finished sizes, and they were machined before 
despatch, nine in all being —- 


Davy & United Engineering’s Big Order 


A contract valued at over £1,000,000 has been placed 
by the Steel Company of Wales, Limited, with the 
Davy & United Engineering Company, Limited, 


Sheffield, for rolling-mill equipment and auxiliary 
machinery. One section of the contract is for the con- 
struction of a four-high, three-stand tandem cold-strip 
mill, designed for cold-reducing hot-rolled, pickled mild- 
steel strip, which will be received into the mill in coil 
form. The mill will roll strip 6 ft. wide at speeds of 
over 2,000 ft. per min., in finished thicknesses down to 
25-thousandths of an inch. The other section of the 
plant to be supplied is for a comprehensive range of 
plate finishing equipment, capable of handling 200-ft. 
length plates between }-in. and #-in. thickness, 6 ft. in 
finished width. 
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Company News 
(Figures for previous years in brackets) 
A. & J. Main—Dividend of 124°, (same). 
Ruston & Hornsby—Dividend of 124% (same). 
Gjers, Mills & Company—Dividend of 8% (same). 
Inbucon—Final dividend of 8%, making 10% (8%). 


Whessoe—Final dividend of 30%, making 40% 
(same). 


A.B.C. Coupler & Engineering Company—Dividend 
of 20% (same). 

Thomas Locker & Company—Final dividend of 
10%, making 20%. The company was made public 
in 1947, 

Hayden-Nilos—Final dividend of 16.68%, making 
49.18% for the period August 5, 1947 (date of incor- 
poration), to March 31, 1948. 


_Engineering & Lighting Equipment Company—No 
dividend on the preference shares (half-year dividend to 
June 30, 1946, was paid last year). 


Blakey’s Boot Protectors—Final dividend of 124% 
(10% and bonus of 24%), making 224% for the nine 
months to March 31, 1948 (224% for the year). 


British Insulated Callender’s Cables—Final dividend 
of 45%, making 63% for 1947 (final dividend of 6%, 
making 10% for the 18 months to December 31, 1946). 


Newall Engineering Company—Final dividend of 
1095 (15%), making 10% (30%). The dividend is pay- 
able on increased capital for the full year (new shares 
ranked for half final dividend). 


Lightfoot Refrigeration Company—Net profit for 
1947, after depreciation, etc., £53,168 (£39,633); to tax, 
£30,616 (£16,766); contingencies reserve, £7,884 (nil); 
dividend of 8% (same); forward, £29,489 (£28,809). 


Metal Closures—Profit for 1947, after depreciation, 
etc., £67,846 (£59,186); to taxation, £33,500 (£36.000); 
final dividend of 20% (15%), making 49% (same); 
general reserve, £10,000 (£6,993); forward, £20,790 
(£18,444). 

A. C. Cossor—Trading loss for the year ended March 
31, £22,043 (net trading profit £214,145); to preference 
dividend, £16,500 (same); no ordinary dividend (25% 
and cash distribution of 7% from capital profits); 
forward, £84,585 (£206,189). 


G. N. Haden & Sons—Trading profit for 1947, 
£32,756 (£13,815); other income, £3,761 (£1,386); E.P.T. 
recoverable, nil (£19,300); to tax, £24,000 (£9,600); 
general reserve, nil (£2,333); dividend of 25% (same); 
forward, £130,578 (£140,277). 


Wm. Dibben & Sons—Net profit for 1947, after de- 
preciation, tax, etc., £119,646 (£49,398); to general re- 
serve, £75,000 (£10,000); dividend equalisation, nil 
(£15,000); staff fund, £1,000 (nil); dividend of 15% 
(same); forward, £28,804 (£9,909). 


Mint, Birmingham—Profit to March 31, £17,371 
(£14,436); surplus tax of previous years, £9,598 (nil); 
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to contingencies, £13,000 (£2,505); pension, £3,000 (nil); 
dividend of 10% and bonus of 5% (same); additional 
directors’ fees, £1,100 (same); forward, £13,937 
(£13,308). 


Willson Lathes—Profit for the year ended March 31, 
£41,706; to profits tax and income tax, £22,800; pro- 
vision for future taxation. £5,000; final dividend of 
224%, making 35%; written off goodwill, £2,423. 
forward, £1,858. The company was made public in 
April, 1947. 


Richard Crittall & Company—tThe first dividend, due 
on June 30, on the 450,000 5% £1 cumulative prefer- 
ence shares, issued last December, has been deferred 
pending completion of the audit of the accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1947. The issue was over- 
subscribed five times. 


Kitchen & Wade—Trading balance for the year ended 
March 31, £57,502 (£44,654); to depreciation, £5,238 
(£4,786); balance, £52,265 (£39,868); brought in, £8,320 
(£7,577); subsidiary dividend, £6,000 (same); E.P.T. re- 
coverable, nil (£9,900); to tax, £32,100 (£29,400); divi- 
dend of 25% (same); general reserve, £5,000 (same): 
forward, £8,860. 

Coley Metals—Dividend received from subsidiary in 
the year ended January 31, £25,000 (£10,000); tax re- 
fund, nil (£359); to directors’ fees, £450 (same); 
registrar’s fee, £150 (same); general expenses, £90 (£63); 
profit, £24,310 (£9,696); to tax, £11,250 (£4,500); divi- 
dend of 10% (same on less capital) and bonus of 23%, 
(nil); forward, £4,037 (£4,727). 

Fullers’ Earth Union—Net profit for the year ended 
March 31, after depreciation, etc., £123,963 (£83,061): 
E.P.T. refund, net £16,115 (nil); provision for tax and 
deferred repairs, £67,133 (£46,000); final dividend of 
11%, making 15% (same) and bonus of 5% (same); 
to development reserve, £25,000 (nil); general reserve, 
£10,000 (same); forward, £46,979 (£21,820). 

West’s Gas Improvement Company—Profit for the 
year ended March 31, after taxation and depreciation. 
£28,780 (£27,482); income from investments, £2,392 
(£2,917); to directors’ fees, £2,700 (same); final dividend 
of 5% and bonus of 24%, making 124% (same); pro- 
vision against research and experimental expenditure. 
£15,000 (same); forward, £33,335 (£32,354). 

Geo. W. King—Profit for 1947, including income 
from investments, and after charging all expenses and 
after providing for taxation, £38,211 (£35,316); to 
directors’ fees, £1,250 (£1,240); written off buildings, 
plant, etc., £10,266 (£8,350); written off patents, £440 
(£962); A.R.P. expenditure, £20 (£273); dividend of 
124% (same); to reserve, £5,000 (same); forward, £23,615 
(£18,630). 


Armstrong, Stevens & Son—Trading balance, includ- 
ing investment income, for the year ended March 31, 
£65,748 (£55,091); to depreciation, £5,019 (£4,773); 
directors’ fees and compensation, £629 (£2,025); tax, 
£35,000 (£29,000); profit, £25,100 (£19,293); to addi- 
tional depreciation, £5,000 (nil); general reserve, 
£10,000 (£5,000); dividend of 20% (same); forward, 
£10,727 (£11,638). 
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Elkington & Company—Revenue in 1947, £225,803 
(£141,165, including £50,800 tax recoverable); to 
management expenses, £107,287 (£92,783); directors’ 
fees, £1,475 (£1,600); depreciation, £26,197 (£31,464); 
rehabilitation expenses, £27,506 (nil); tax, £40,000 (nil); 
net profit, £23,338 (£15,318); to preference dividend, 
£4,950 (£4,838); dividend on the “ A” ordinary shares 
of 8% (same); forward, £62,418 (£54,150). 


Henry Meadows—tTrading loss for the year to 
August 31, 1947, £115,655 (net profit £38,746 after de- 
preciation £63,356 and taxation £131,000); first dividend 
of 23d. per share on the 5% preference shares due 
September 1, 1947, £1,145; credit estimated recoverable 
taxation, £45,000; net adverse balance, £49,190, which 
has been charged against general reserve of £110,160, 
leaving it at £60,970; no ordinary dividend (25%). 


Williams & Williams—Net profit for the year ended 
April 30, after profits tax, depreciation, etc., £102,827 
(£98,781); to debenture interest, £2,952 (£3,186); transfer 
to sinking fund for redemption of debentures, £5,048 
(£8,000); premiums on debentures redeemed, £94 (£92); 
additional provision for 1948/49 tax, nil (£12.500); 
reserve for future taxation—year 1949/50, £40,000 
(£35,000); general reserve, £30,000 (£20,000); dividend 
of 15% (same); forward, £33,574 (£30,103). 


Herbert Terry & Sons—Trading profit for 1947, 
after all administration expenses, taxation, deferred 
repairs, etc., £88,234 (£89,381); dividends and interest, 
£8,129 (£6,215); to directors’ fees, £250 (same); pension 
fund, £5,709 (£4,278); depreciation, £11,068 (£8,649); 
net profit, £79,336 (£82,419); final dividend of 20%, 
making 30% (same); equalisation of dividends account, 
£15,000 (£10,000); reserve for contingencies, nil 
(£10,000); general reserve, £35,000 (£30,000); forward, 
£26.481 (£27,807). 


Anderson-Grice Company—Gross profit for the year 
ended September 30, £23,136 (£9,365); revenue from 
investments, etc., £565 (£802); dividend from  sub- 
sidiary, £495 (nil); rents received, £60 (£43); to de- 
preciation, £3,997 (£3,993); tax, £12,222 (£1,578); 
interest, £209 (£197); deferred repairs, £2,500 (nil); net 
profit, £5,328 (£4,442); dividend of 2s. 6d. per share 
(same); to contingent fund, £2,000 (£1,000); directors’ 
fees, £210 (£305); written off patent and manufacturing 
rights, £500 (nil); forward, £946 (£904). 


Sidney Flavel & Company—Trading loss for 1947, 
£18,697 (£12,398); to interest, etc., £178 (£1,724); bank 
interest, £2,746 (nil); depreciation, £14,037 (£10,403); 
directors’ fees, £1,150 (£1,050); net loss, £36,452 
(£22,127); brought in, £17,508 (£17,070); credits, nil 
(£8,287); deferred repairs provision, £10,000 (£7,250); 
income tax recoverable, £1,473 (£8,000); general reserve 
transferred, £18,000; to income tax, £268 (£972); special 
repairs, £1,930 (nil); special charges, £8,115 (nil); leav- 
ing £36,668 (£39,635), less net loss; credit balance, £216. 


H.T.A. (formerly Hall Telephone Accessories)— 
Trading profit for 1947, £47,216 (trading loss £46,219); 
to directors’ fees, £3,125 (£2,929); depreciation, £12,929 
(£21,431); pensions, etc., £2,625 (£2,616); net profit, 
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£28,537 (net loss £73,195); dividends, £1,846 (£63); esti- 
mated E.P.T. recoverable, £13,727 (£164,174); income 
tax overprovision, £20,692 (£2,419); to price adjustments 
on Government contracts, £9,530 (nil); profits tax, 
£6,500 (nil); income tax reserve, £10,000 (£55,000); 
general reserve, £10,000 (£18,282); dividend of 10% 
(same); forward, £26,653 (£15,622). 


Newman Industries—Trading profit for the year to 
January 3, £172,850 (£103,035); other income, £1,486 
(£278); to directors’ fees, £500 (same); pensions, £729 
(£847); depreciation and obsolescence, £40,447 (£19,136); 
written off investments in former subsidiary previously 
charged to capital reserve, £1,050 (nil); tax, £75,100 
(£34,000); net profit, £56,510 (£48,830); to 6% con- 
vertible cumulative preference dividend, £504 (£4,760); 
6% participating preferred, £1,980 (same); ordinary 
dividend of 20% (same) and bonus of 24% (same) (pay- 
able on larger capital), £42,354 (£28,608); forward, 
£47,773 (£36,101). 


Baker Perkins—Profit for 1947, £270,072 (£171,539): 
income from subsidiaries, £62,084 (£53,506); income 
from trade investments, £23,803 (£20,819); interest, 
£1,355 (£1,225); to directors’ fees, £3,812 (£3,786); de- 
preciation, £74,133 (£35,602); expenditure on leasehold 
property written off, £27,445 (£844); interest, £20,372 
(£6,537); tax, £129,800 (£58,771); net profit, £101,752 
(£141,549); tax recovered from dividend paid in 1947 
out of 1946 profits, £27,856 (nil); to general reserve, 
nil (£42,166); pensions reserve, £5,000 (same); final divi- 
dend of 1s. 9.6d. per £1 of stock, making 2s. 9.6d. 
(same and capital distribution of 3%); forward, 
£285,045 (£214,696). 


Metal Box Company—Trading profit for the year 
ended March 31, including dividends from subsidiary 
companies and income from investments, £1,257,135 
(£957.970); to directors’ fees, £2,271 (£2,146); debenture 
trustees’ fees, £140 (£210); debenture interest, £11,893 
(£18,179); depreciation, £221,353 (£191,726); tax, 
£655,000 (£413,000); reduction for initial allowances, 
£85,000 (£55,000); net profit, £451,478 (£387,709); to new 
issue expenses, £32,459 (nil); bonus duty on new issue, 
£5,700 (nil); 7% preference dividend, £40,048 (same); 
4% second preference dividend, £16,577 (nil); final 


/ 


ordinary dividend of 15%, making 20% (same); general 


reserve, £162,698 (£150.000); forward, £207,804 
(£219,470). 
Zinc Corporation—Value of products realised in 


1947, £4,847,913 (£2.675,347); to mining, milling, and 
realisation charges, £2,402,477 (£1,624.360); mine de- 
velopment, £323,024 (£229,944); accident accounts, etc., 
£50,000 (nil); administration, £75,135 (£45,527); mining 
royalty, £363,587 (£55,588); net profit, £1,633,690 
(£719,928); interest and sundry receipts, £31,589 
(£106,824); to directors’ remuneration, £29,978 
(£16,263); tax, £926,098 (£438,863); shaft sinking, new 
plant and depreciation, less new plant written back. 
£150,000 (£80,881); provision for welfare, £100,000 
(nil); leaving £459,203 (£290,745); to general reserve, 
£100,000 (nil); profits equalisation reserve, £20,000 
(£36,000); final dividend of 75% (55%), making 100%, 
(75%); forward, £79,644 (£71,711). 
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News in Brief 


THE EMPLOYEES of Joseph Booth & Bros., crane 
makers, engineers, etc., of Leeds, have paid a visit to 
Scarborough as part of the company’s centenary cele- 
brations. 


GOoDWIN BaRSBy & COMPANY, LIMITED, engineers, 
etc., of Leicester, has appointed G. & J. Paton, Glasgow, 
as its Scottish agents for concrete mixers, brick breakers, 
and portable loaders. 


ALLOCATION of 20 long tons of tin metal has been 
made to Korea by the Combined Tin Committee for 
the first half of 1948, bringing the total allocated for 
the first half to 39,506 tons. 


THE ADDRESS OF the Lilleshall Company, Limited, 
and its subsidiary the Lilleshall Iron & Steel Company, 
Limited, is now St. Georges, near Oakengates, Shrops. 
The telephone number is unchanged. 


THE DIRECTORS of Harland & Wolff, Limited, Belfast, 
report that the tonnage and machinery output from 
the company’s works has again been the largest in the 
United Kingdom in spite of the fact that the shortage 
of steel in particular, and accessory equipment in 


general, has limited the rate at which vessels can be 
turned out. 


NEW WEEKLY RECORDS have been established at the 
Cleveland Works of Dorman, Long & Company. 
Limited. The North steel plant has produced 7,544 
tons, which is 361 tons higher than the previous record 
achieved in December, 1939; the No. 8, 14-in. mill 
has raised its maximum output to 2,403 tons, while 
the Bessemer blast furnaces, with an output of 7,564 
tons, have also established a record. 


A RESOLUTION is to be put at the meeting of G. N. 
Haden & Sons, Limited, heating and electrical engineers, 
of Trowbridge, Wilts, on June 29 to increase the com- 
pany’s borrowing powers from £400,000 to £800,000. 
In connection with this proposal, the chairman, in his 
speech accompanying the accounts, refers to the in- 
creased amount of work-in-progress, which at Decem- 


ber 31 last was £788,781, against £534,531 for the pre- 
vious year. 


ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN completed by the directors 
of Baker Perkins, Limited, manufacturing engineers, 
of Peterborough, for an overdraft up to £1,000,000 
covered by a collateral debenture. A fresh issue of 
capital was thought inadvisable. The report states that 
increased turnover leading to large increases in stock 
and work-in-progress, together with rising prices and 
wages, has made necessary heavier calls on bankers 
than in any previous year. 


R. A, ListeER & COMPANY, LIMITED, engineers, iron- 
founders, etc., of Dursley, Glos, proposes to offer 
200,000 new ordinary £1 shares to ordinary stock- 
holders at 75s. each in the proportion of one new share 
for every £5 of ord’.sary stock held. The proceeds 


of the issue will be utilised mainly to develop further 
the company’s increasing export trade and to finance 
the cost of additional machin:ry. The balance of the 
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proceeds will provide the company with extra working 
capital. The new shares will rank pari passu with the 
existing ordinary stock, except that they will not rank 
for the interim dividend already declared for the cur 
rent financial year. 


International Institute of Welding 
Inaugural Meeting in Brussels 


The official British delegation to the inaugural meet- 
ing of the International Institute of Welding, held in 
Brussels recently at the invitation of the Institut Belge 
de la Soudure, was led by Dr. J. H. Paterson, vice- 
president of the Institute of Welding. Representatives 
of several British technical organisations also attended 
the meeting. Fourteen nations were represented. 

The conference, spread over four days, included 
technical sessions, works visits and various social events. 
The Papers included one on “ The Present Position on 
Residual Stresses in Welded Structures,” by Dr. 
Weck, in which the author described work carried out 
at the Department of Engineering, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and at the research station of the British Weld- 
ing Research Association. 

Mr. G. Parsloe. who is secretary of the Institute of 
Welding, was elected secretary-general of the new 
organisation. 


Institution of Metallurgists 


Dr. Maurice Cook, director of tne Metals Division 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, Birmingham, 
was elected president of the Institution of Metal- 
jurgists at the recent annual general meeting. Mr. 
E. W. Colbeck, director of research, Hadfields, Limited, 
Sheffield, and Mr. A. J. Murphy, chief metallurgist, 
J. Stone & Company, Limited, Devtford, London, 
S.E.14, were elected vice-presidents. 

Dr. C. J. Smithells, director of research of the British 
Aluminium Company, Limited, was elected hon. 
treasurer, while Dr. N. P. Allen, superintendent of the 
Metallurgy Division of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, Dr. L. B. Pfeil, manager of the development and 
research department of the Mond Nickel Company, 
Limited, and Mr. L. Rotherham, superintendent of the 
Metallurgy Department of the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment, Farnborough, were elected to serve as 
ordinary members of the council of the Institution. 





LEWISHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, is being 
wound up voluntarily for the purpose of reconstruction. 
Mr. A. Hornby, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney 
Hill, London, E.C.4, is the liquidator. 


THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN John Gilbert Elvidge and 
John Edward Stockwell, carrying on business as electri- 
cal engineers at Randall House, Wincheap Street, Can- 
terbury, under the style of J. Elvidge, has been dissolved. 
Debts will be received and paid by J. G. Elvidge, who 
continues. 
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Raw Material Markets 
Iron and Steel 


Prices of basic pig-iron, hematite, Scotch iron, and 
cylinder and refined irons have been raised by varying 
amounts, with effect from June 21. The purpose is to 
give effect to an offer by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, in relation to the appeal to industry in 
respect of prices made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to absorb part of the abnormally high 
freight cost on imported ore paid from public funds. 
At the same time, minor increases are made on various 
other grounds in the maximum prices of certain pro- 
ducts. The industry has been paying the pre-war 
cost of freight on ore plus 50 per cent. It has agreed 
now to pay 100 per cent. on the pre-war rates, which 
will relieve the taxpayer of a burden of some 
£2,250,000. The difference between twice the pre-war 
figure of freight outgoings and the present rates will 
still involve the Exchequer in payments amounting to 
some £7,000,000. No change is made in prices of 
common foundry irons, and finished steel prices are 
unaltered, but semi-finished steel is increased by Ss. 
per ton. 

Prices are raised under the authority of the Control 
of Iron and Steel (No. 64) Order. The alterations are 
incorporated in the list on page 26 of this issue. 
The increases per ton are:—Basic pig-iron and Scotch 
foundry iron, 4s.; hematite, 6s.; Staffordshire blast- 
furnace low-phosphorus foundry iron, 1s.; cylinder and 
refined irons and refined malleable, 6s. 9d.; cold-blast 
pig-iron, 1s.; semi-finished steel, 5s. Cast-iron drain 
pipe prices are raised by 30 per cent. 

Blast-furnace men are receiving reasonably adequate 
supplies of fuel, iron ore and limestone, and are 
achieving remarkably good outputs. But there are still 
only 101 furnaces in operation, as compared with 102 
at the end of the March quarter, and the aggregate 
production of pig-iron is insufficient to satisfy fully 
all requirements. Basic-iron production has overtaken 
steelworks’ needs, but the position at the foundries re- 
mains unsatisfactory. High-phosphorus iron supplies 
are very strictly rationed; low- and medium-phos- 
phorus grades are only a little less scarce and, conse- 
quently, there is a swollen demand for hematite and 
refined irons. Foundrymen have a lot of work in hand 
and have raised the output of castings to a high level. 
but production is still retarded by the shortage of 
pig-iron and scrap. 

Deliveries of home-produced steel semis are well 
above normal, but so also are the requirements of the 
re-rolling mills, and the demand for sheet bars and 
slabs and small square and flat billets cannot be fully 
satisfied. Imported tonnages, though slightly better, 
are still on a disappointing scale, and the avidity with 
which re-rollers take up any offers of defective material 
indicates the urgency of their need. To a limited 
extent, electrically-melted steel is being used, but this 
is very expensive and is chiefly employed on export 
orders. 
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The end of the half-year is now close at hand and 
steel rollers are endeavouring to clear maximum 
tonnages before June 30. Bookings for Period II] 
are extensive, but various classes of consumer are press- 
ing for more generous allocations. Obviously, many 
of them must be disappointed. The plate mills cannot 


possibly cope with all the business offered and sheet 
mills are also inundated with inquiries. Rail mills have 
a huge volume of home and exovort orders in hand, and 
it seems that the activity of the constructional engin- 
eering shops will be governed by the extent of the 
steel allocations for the second half of the year. 





Non-ferrous Metals 


For the second successive month deliveries of refined 
copper in the United States have shown a reduction. 
and traders are wondering whether this should be 
accepted as an indication that the temvo of trading in 
non-ferrous metals across the Atlantic is declining. 
The figures of deliveries, in short tons, are:—March. 
122,988; April, 116,475; May, 113,389 tons. It will 
be interesting to see how the June figure compares, 
but this will not be available for some weeks yet. 
Other statistics, published by the Copper Institute, 
reveal that the output of blister conver went un from 
88,235 short tons in April to 91,526 tons in May. 
while refined copper production was also slightly higher 
at 104,524 short tons. Stocks of refined copver at 
May 31 were 72,791 short tons, compared with 67.257 
tons a month earlier. The figures are interesting in so 
far as they show some movement towards vroduction 
overtaking consumption, but this is not conclusive. and 
it is inevitable that for some time yet the United States 


must continue to import copper from overseas in order 
to balance the position. 


In the United Kingdom the downward trend of 
activity in the non-ferrous metal industry continues, 
but the movement is sectional in its incidence and some 
products are affected more than others. For brass and 
copper tubes, manufacturers still require a prolonged 
period to effect delivery, but in vractically every other 
section there has been a marked improvement and 
promises of delivery in weeks have taken the vlace of 
months. Reports from America confirm that there 
also fabricators are able to clear their orders much 
more quickly than was the case earlier this year, and 
it is reported that both the United States and Canada 
are becoming more competitive on the export market. 
Were these factors to add un to a reversal of the price 
trend it would indeed be good news, for that, more than 
anything else, is what is wanted to-day. Unfortunately. 
it has become fashionable to talk of a world scarcity 
in non-ferrous metals and, against that background, it 
is not much use looking for a reduction in producers’ 
selling prices. Nevertheless, there are many who 
believe that the shortage of supplies is more apparent 
than real, and maintain that this would be revealed 
were a free market opened again in London. 











